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RUSKINS    SOCIAL   EXPERIMENT 
AT  BARMOUTH. 


On  the  shores  of  Cardigan  Bay,  swept  by  the 
warm  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  steep,  rugged 
cliff  juts  boldly  out  from  the  mountain  range 
which  rises  above  the  broad  estuary  of  the  River 
Mawddach.  Perched  on  narrow  ledges  of  this  cliff, 
wherever  they  can  find  foothold,  are  the  rough 
stone-built  cottages  of  the  Welsh  fishing  village 
of  Abermaw,  better  known  to-day  as  the  modern 
popular  watering-place  of  Barmouth.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  forget,  and  from  some  points  of  view  it  is 
possible  not  to  see,  the  ugly  new  buildings ;  and 
the  old  town  climbing  up  the  face  of  the  rock  in 
utmost  irregularity  of  outline,  with  the  fine  mass 
of  the  mountain  grandly  uplifted  high  above,  is  as 
picturesque  as  ever.     Steep  steps,  often  cut  in  the 
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rock  itself,  or  narrow,  twisty  passages,  lead  from 
one  ledge  to  another.  One  terrace  may  hold  two 
low  gabled  cottages.  Another  may  find  room  for 
a  little  group  of  three  or  four;  or  perhaps  one  cot- 
tage has  its  tiny  plateau  to  itself.  Often  there  are 
two — one  on  the  top  of  the  other — with  the  en- 
trances at  different  levels ;  and  from  each,  one  could 
drop  a  stone  down  the  chimney  of  the  cottage  im- 
mediately below.  Picturesque  beyond  question  are 
these  curious  little  eyries — the  rock  breaking  out  all 
about  in  hoary  crags  with  clumps  of  heather  and 
gorse,  glacial  markings,  and  white  quartz  veinings, 
and  rising  up  and  up  for  1,000  feet ;  and  if  the 
approach  to  them  is  somewhat  difficult — if  each 
has  to  consume  more  than  the  usual  share  of  its 
neighbour's  smoke — if  one  does  sometimes  feel 
cramped  for  lack  of  a  level  space  to  stretch  one's 
legs  in — there  are  gains  which  more  than  compen- 
sate for  these  drawbacks. 

Where  else  do  the  windows  open  upon  a  finer 
expanse  of  sea  and  sky  ?  Where  are  there  more 
sheltered  corners  than  under  these  rough-hewn 
massive  walls  which  keep  off  the  wind  from  east 
and  north,  and  reflect  the  sun's  rays  all  day  long. 
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Where  else  such  glorious  glimpses  from  every 
openings  of  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  broad 
river,  with  their  ever-shifting  lights  and  shadows  ? 
Into  every  cranny  blows  the  sweet  salt  air  from 
the  sea ;  every  cottage  is  steeped  in  sunshine 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  and  from  every 
window  can  be  seen  either  the  long,  soft  line  of 
mountains  across  the  estuary,  or  the  sea  glimmer- 
ing to  the  far  horizon. 

There  are  days  of  darkness  and  storm — days 
when  only  white  lines  of  angry  breakers  on  the  bar 
gleam  through  the  grey  vapour  that  veils  moun- 
tains and  sea ;  days  when  rain  lashes  the  cottage 
windows,  and  winds  howl  about  the  big  chimneys. 
But  the  little  cottages  cling  bravely  on  to  the 
breast  of  the  rock ;  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  they 
suffer  any  damage. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  old  Barmouth,  "  on  the  first 
bit  of  ground — noble  crystalline  rock,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say — possessed  by  St.  George  in  the  island  " 
(to  quote  Mr.  Buskin) — that  may  be  found  the  St. 
George's  Cottages,  given  to  the  Guild  of  St.  George 
in  1875  by  Mrs.  G.  T.  Talbot.  And  as  questions 
are    often  asked  about    them,    and   as    interest 
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deepens  with  passing  years  in  the  great-hearted 
founder  of  the  Guild,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
brief  paper  on  the  subject  may  be  welcome, 
especially  as  it  can  fortunately  be  illustrated  by  an 
artist  who  is  himself  a  tenant  of  one  of  St. 
George's  Cottages. 

The  events  of  the  early  seventies  are  already 
looked  upon  as  ancient  history.  Probably  every 
time  is  a  "  critical "  time  ;  but  it  seemed  to  many 
who  were  middle-aged  men  at  that  date,  that  so 
great  were  the  changes — social,  political,  and 
intellectual — passing  over  the  human  race,  that 
nothing  less  than  another  revolution  could 
be  the  outcome  of  the  unrest  and  upheaval  which 
they  saw  on  all  sides.  To  John  Euskin — partly 
from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  temperament  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  into  which  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enter — the  prospect  assumed  the 
gloomiest  hue,  and  a  social  revolution  seemed 
inevitable.  It  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  his 
intense  character  to  accept  such  a  fact,  and  go 
on  living  his  own  life  in  ease  and  indifference. 
There  was  the  fiery  zeal  of  a  prophet  within  him 
^as  well  as  the  delicate  perceptions   of  the  artist 
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soul ;  and  he,  at  least,  could  not  rest  without 
taking  some  practical  step  for  the  help  of  his 
country.  And  so,  in  1871,  in  the  midst  of 
literary,  professorial,  and  other  work,  he  spared 
time  and  thought  to  set  on  foot  "the  Guild  of 
St.  George "  for  the  salvation  of  England — 
appealing  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  working 
men  of  England  for  co-operation  in  his  scheme. 

The  following  summary  of  the  constitution  of 
St.  George's  Company,  in  "Fors,"  for  July,  1876, 
shows  how  slowly  the  enterprise  grew: 

"  The  St.  George's  Company  is  a  society  established  to 
carry  out  certain  charitable  objects,  towards  which  it 
invites  and  thankfully  will  receive  help  from  any  persons 
caring  to  give  it,  either  in  money,  labour,  or  any  kind  of 
gift.  But  the  Company  itself  consists  of  persons  who 
agree  in  certain  general  principles  of  action,  and  objects  of 
pursuit,  and  who  can  therefore  act  together  in  effective  and 
constant  unison.  These  objects  of  pursuit  are,  in  brief 
terms,  the  health,  wealth,  and  long  life  of  the  British 
nation  :  the  Company  having  thus  devoted  itself  in  the 
conviction  that  the  British  nation  is  at  present  unhealthy, 
poor,  and  likely  to  perish,  as  a  Power,  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  accordingly  propose  to  themselves  the 
general  medicining,  enriching,  and  preserving  in  political 
strength  of  the  population  of  these  islands  ;  they  them- 
selves numbering,  at  present,  in  their  ranks  about  thirty 
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persons — none  of  them  rich,  several  of  them  sick,  and  the 
leader  of  them,  at  all  events,  not  likely  to  live  long." 

Events  have  shown  that  Buskin  was  wrong 
in  the  details  of  his  political  forecast.  But  how 
real  the  danger  was  to  him  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  sentences  taken  out  of  a  letter  to 
a  girl  who  had  become  a  member  of  the  Guild. 
The  first  referred  to  a  strike  then  going  on,  and 
is  dated  March  21,  1875: 

Of  course  the  men  are  in  the  right.  The  masters  have 
been  villainous  slave -masters,  and  their  slaves  are  just 
finding  out  their  strength.  And  there  will  be  such  "  eman- 
cipation "  as  your  evangelical  friends  little  dream  of.  "  For 
every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise  and 
garments  rolled  in  blood.  But  this  shall  be  with  burning 
and  fuel  of  fire." 

And  on  January  14,  1875,  he  wrote: 

You  don't  in  the  least  believe  me,  I  see,  that  revolution 
is  coming,  and  that  men  can  no  more  go  on  living  as  they 
do  now  than  before  the  great  French  revolution.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  I  am  myself  to  have  a  hand  in  it.  I  mean 
if  I  live  at  all.  It  is  not  in  the  least  clear  to  me  at  present 
what  my  duty  is.  Meantime,  I  am  describing  bumble  bees 
and  determining — which  isn't  easy — whether  they  should 
be  called  humble  or  bumble,  and  can't  write  more  to-day. 

We  do  not  look  for  a  revolution  now,  because  we 
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begin  to  recognise  that  it  has  come.  In  the  phrase 
"  We  are  all  Socialists  to-day  "  one  hears  the  note 
of  as  marvellous  a  revolution  as  that  of  1789 ;  and 
in  this  revolution  John  Ruskin  has  assuredly  had 
more  hand  than  any  other  one  man.  His  social 
experiment  did  not  regenerate  society.  England 
would  still  have  existed  "  as  a  Power  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  "  if  the  thirty  or  forty  Companions  of 
St.  George  had  not  banded  themselves  together  to 
uphold  a  tottering  nation.  But  the  social  and 
ethical  teaching,  of  which  that  was  the  outward 
and  visible  sign,  is  bearing  fruit  a  thousandfold  to- 
day wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  and 
will  probably  long  survive  Buskin's  influence 
in  art. 

With  the  best  known  result  of  St.  George's 
Guild — the  Museum  at  Sheffield — this  little  sketch 
does  not  deal.  Mr.  Euskin  spent  much  money, 
much  labour,  upon  the  task  of  gathering  together 
in  it  precious  objects  which  he  thought  of  educa- 
tional, as  well  as  of  intrinsic,  value ;  and  a  special 
interest  will  always  belong  to  the  collection  for  this 
reason.  Besides  the  cottages  at  Barmouth,  other 
property  was  also  given  to  the  Guild — notably  a 
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lovely  bit  of  land  in  Worcestershire,  the  gift  of  one 
of  the  trustees. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  1874  that  Mrs.  Talbot, 
through  a  mutual  friend,  made  Mr.  Ruskin  an 
offer,  for  St.  George's  Guild,  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
cottages  and  a  piece  of  ground  at  Barmouth.  The 
letters  in  which  the  Master  accepted  the  gift  have 
kindly  been  placed  at  my  service,  and  seem  to  me 
especially  interesting,  because  they  show  how  dear 
the  scheme  was  to  his  heart,  and  with  what  real 
delight  he  welcomed  this  beginning  of  success — as 
it  seemed  to  him.  It  is  evident  that  in  spite  of 
ridicule  and  indifference,  he  still  believed  in  his 
own  gospel  of  social  salvation,  and  that  he  would 
be  able  to  carry  it  through  to  practical  and  demon- 
strable issue. 

The  letters  show  also,  with  pathetic  eloquence, 
that  the  terrible  illness,  which  only  two  years  later 
put  an  end  to  his  capacity  for  the  leadership  of 
such  an  undertaking,  was  already  threatening — 
already  crippling  his  powers  of  active  work.  When 
the  apparent  failure  of  St.  George's  Guild  is 
pointed  at  as  another  instance  of  the  uselessness  of 
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Utopian  ideals,  and  of  the  impracticability  of  men 
of  genius,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  his  hand  was  most  needed  at  the 
helm,  the  Master  was  struck  down,  and  that  the 
little  craft  was  left  captainless  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves  and  wind. 

I  give  the  letters  or  parts  of  them — in  chrono- 
logical order : 

"10th  December,  74. 

"Mr  dear  Madam, — I  meant  to  send  the  enclosed  to 

Mr.  M ,  but  for  fear  of  his  not  being  at  home  in  time  I 

ventured  to  address  it  at  once  to  yon,  with  most  true 
thanks  for  the  kind  expressions  and  intentions  of  your 
letter — on  which  I  only  fear  to  presume  too  far. 

"  J.   RUSKIN." 

The  following  was  the  letter  enclosed  : 

"  My  dear  M ,  — I  have  been  able  now  to  read  Mrs. 

Talbot's  letter — it  seems  the  kindest,  and  most  wonderful, 
and  most  pretty  beginning  for  us  that  could  be — and 
there's  not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  St.  George's  Company 
ever  parting  with  an  inch  of  anything  they  get  hold  of ! — 
if  that  is  indeed  the  only  fear  in  the  question — but  do  I 
rightly  understand  this  letter  as  an  offer  to  us  of  a  piece  of 
freehold  land,  with  cottages  on  it — as  a  gift !  Don't  send 
this  note  if  I  misunderstand — but  if  I  am  right,  please 
enclose  it  to  Mrs.  Talbot  with  yours — for  there  is  no  spot 
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in  England  or  Wales  I  should  like  better  to  begin  upon  in 
any  case." 

The  next  may  be  given  in  full : 

"December  15,  74. 
"  Heme  Hill,  S.E.  London. 

"  My  dear  Madam, — Again  I  have  been,  to  my  great 
vexation,  prevented  from  at  once  replying  to  your  most 
kind  and  important  letter.  The  ground  and  houses  which 
you  offer  me  are  exactly  the  kind  of  property  I  most  wish 
to  obtain  for  the  St.  George's  Company :  I  accept  them  at 
once  with  very  glad  thanks,  and  will  endeavour  soon  to 
come  and  see  them,  and  thank  you  and  your  son  in  person. 

"  No  cottagers  shall  be  disturbed — but,  in  quiet  and  slow 
ways,  assisted — as  each  may  deserve  or  wish  to  better  their 
own  houses  in  sanitary  and  comfortable  points.  My  prin- 
ciple is  to  work  with  the  minutest  possible  touches — but 
with  steady  end  in  view — and  by  developing  as  I  can  the 
energy  of  the  people  I  want  to  help. 

"  I  will  write  more  to  your  son  if  possible  to-morrow,  but 
am  still  heavily  overworked. 

"  Always  gratefully  yours, 

"J.   RUSKIN." 

A  letter  under  date  "  29th  Jan.,  '75/'  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  legal  arrangements,  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  also  of  interest : 

"  If,  indeed,  any  doubt  could  exist  respecting  the  useful- 
ness to  us  of  your  gift,  I  would  myself  at  once  follow  your 
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kind  suggestion  and  come  down  to  Barmouth.  But  there 
is  no  question  at  all.  Any  land,  any  building,  offered  me  I 
would  take,  but  these  are  just  the  kind,  and  in  the  kind  of 
place  I  should  like  best.  But  I  am  strangely  out  of  sorts 
and  unable  for  my  work  this  Christmas,  and  have  been  more 
ike  taking  to  my  bed,  like  Canon  Kingsley,  than  coming 
to  begin  the  St.  George's  work.  And  I  am  resolved  on  one 
thing  now  in  my  advanced  time  of  life — never  to  overstrain 
when  I'm  tired." 

In  the  next  letter  the  same  note  is  sounded. 
The  date  is  February  3,  1875  : 

"  I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  kind  feelings  expressed' 
in  your  letter  just  now ;  for,  of  course,  my  present  work 
makes  many  old  friends  shy  of  me;  and  many  faithful 
ones  are  mostly  gone — where  faith  will  be  rewarded — I 
hope. 

"  The  feeling  of  exhaustion  is  thus  so  complicated  with 
quite  inevitable  form  of  sorrow  or  disappointment  that  I 
scarcely  know  how  far  to  receive  it  as  definite  warning — but 
I  will  assuredly  rest  all  I  can — without  proclaiming  myself 
invalid.  Tour  solicitor  will,  I  doubt  not,  require  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  St.  George's  Company,  such  as  can  be 
put  in  legal  documents.  If  no  simple  form — such  as  '  The 
St.  George's  Company,  formed  under  the  direction  or 
directorship  of  J.  R.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
for  the  education  of  English  peasantry' — will  stand  in 
law,  you  must  just  transfer  the  land  straight  to  me, 
without  verbal  restraint,  and  trust  me  to  do  right 
with  it  ?  " 
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The  last  sentence  I  shall  quote  is  from  a  letter 
dated  July  18,  1875  : 

"  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  your  kind  letter — and  have 
great  pleasure  in  receiving — signed  with  your  name — the 
first  monies  paid  as  rental  to  the  St.  George's  Company." 

This  matter  of  rental  was  one  upon  which  Mr. 
Buskin's  law  was  inflexible.  In  the  seventy -ninth 
number  of  "  Fors  "  he  says  : 

"  It  is  taken  first  as  the  acknowledgment  of  the  authority 
of  the  Society  over  the  land,  and  in  the  amount  judged  by 
the  Master  to  be  just,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  person  and  place,  for  the  tenant  to  pay  as  a  contribution 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  The  tenant  has  no  claim  to 
the  return  of  the  rent  in  improvements  on  his  ground  or 
his  house  ;  and  I  order  the  repairs  at  Barmouth  as  part  of 
the  Company's  general  action,  not  as  return  of  the  rent  to 
the  tenants." 

Punctuality  of  payment  (except  in  urgent  cases 
of  sickness  or  distress)  is  always  insisted  upon,; 
.and  it  is  interesting  to  state  that,  since  the  passing 
of  this  rule,  when  the  cottages  were  given  to  the 
Guild,  only  one  tenant  has  been  dismissed  in  con- 
sequence of  unpunctuality  in  paying  rent. 

Not  that  Mr.  Euskin  failed  in  sympathy 
towards  any  one  in  real  trouble.     At  the  time  of 
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his  visit  to  Barmouth,  a  poor  woman  who  was  a 
tenant  of  one  of  St.  George's  Cottages,  had  lost 
her  husband  and  was  in  bad  health  and  deep  dis- 
tress of  mind,  fearing  that  she  would  not  be  able 
to  keep  on  the  cottage  she  so  much  valued.  Mr. 
Ruskin  took  the  case  into  his  serious  considera- 
tion, and,  after  consulting  with  Mrs.  Talbot, 
decided  that  the  widow  should  be  allowed  to  stay 
in  the  cottage  rent  free  for  one  year ;  and  if,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  she  found  herself  unable  to 
pay  the  fixed  rent,  should  be  discharged.  It  is 
pleasant  to  add  that  she  stayed  in  her  old  home 
for  years,  and  is  still  a  tenant  of  St.  George's. 
This  attachment  to  their  homes — especially  in 
cases  where  the  husband  or  wife  has  died  in  the 
cottage,  and  so  endeared  it  by  the  most  sacred 
of  ties — is  a  striking  feature  of  the  Welsh 
character. 

When,  through  the  necessary  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life,  one  of  St.  George's 
Cottages  becomes  vacant,  there  is  instant  applica- 
tion for  it  from  numerous  would-be  tenants. 
Notwithstanding  this  demand,  the  rents  are 
never  raised.     They  vary  from  35s.  to  £5  a  year, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  two  larger  cottages  on 
Rock  Terrace. 

Many  of  the  tenants  are  the  same  now  as  in 
1875 ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  pride  with 
which  they  speak  of  "  my  cottage  "  as  a  home, 
not  as  a  mere  temporary  dwelling-place. 

Mrs.  Talbot  is,  by  the  Master's  wish,  in  absolute 
control  of  the  property.  Year  by  year,  any  little 
improvement  which  can  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
cottagers  is  carried  out  under  her  orders ;  a  larger 
window  here,  a  new  fireplace  there,  an  extra  room 
contrived,  as  the  children  begin  to  grow  up.  But 
the  chief  aim  is  to  keep  the  cottages  at  the 
original  low  rentals,  so  that  the  poor  may  be  able 
to  stay  in  their  old  homes ;  and  nothing  is  done  to 
change  the  entirely  cottage  character  of  the 
dwellings.  Of  course,  no  tenant  would  be  accepted 
unless  of  good  character ;  and  the  knowledge  that- 
rent  must  be  paid  punctually,  that  no  real  dis- 
comfort or  inconvenience  will  be  overlooked — if  it 
can  be  remedied — and  that  each  one  is  personally 
known,  cared  for  in  sickness,  and  helped  in  any 
difficulty,  is  an  immense  incentive  to  good  conduct. 
The   gifts   of  pretty  warm   clothing  and  coal  at 
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Christmas,  and  the  tea  and  cake  to  celebrate  the 
Master's  birthday  on  February  8,  are  trifles  in 
themselves,  but  they  surely  help  to  "  ring  out  the 
feud  of  rich  and  poor,"  and  bring  in  the  golden 
age. 

All  the  tenants  have  heard  of  Mr.  Euskin; 
most  of  them  saw  him  when  he  came  to  Barmouth 
to  visit  his  new  property  in  the  summer  of  1876. 
A  portrait  of  him  hangs  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  cottages,  where,  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,  lived  an  old  man  and  his  wife.  From  some 
resemblance  to  the  Italian  hero  this  old  man  was 
commonly  known  as  u  Garibaldi."  He  was  proud 
of  the  name,  and  called  his  cottage  "Caprera." 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  had  read  some  of  Mr. 
Euskin's  books — once  passing  judgment  upon  them 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Yes,  Mr.  Euskin  says 
some  very  good  things.  But  it  is  a  pity  he  does 
not  write  better  English,  for  then  I  could  under- 
stand it  better." 

His  widow  lives  on  alone  in  the  old  cottage. 
A  smaller  one  would  do  better  for  her ;  but  she 
tells  you,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  loves  the 
little    place    where    William    and   she   lived  for 
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twenty- eight  years,  and  it  would  break  her  heart 
to  leave  it.  It  stands  quite  alone,  on  a  circular 
ledge  of  rock.  A  low  wall  in  front  of  the  tiny 
bit  of  ground  cuts  against  the  sea  when  you 
are  in  the  kitchen  and  look  through  the  deep- 
set  window ;  and  when  the  old  woman  sits 
outside  with  her  sewing  on  sunny  afternoons — 
or  if  her  sailor  son  comes  to  see  her,  and  does 
a  bit  of  mending  or  patching  on  the  bench 
under  the  window — it  is  as  private  as  in  an  en- 
closed garden. 

A  little  lower  than  this  cottage  is  a  one-roomed 
dwelling.  It  looks  very  pretty  sometimes,  when 
the  window  is  open,  the  sea  and  the  mountains 
filling  up  the  space,  the  sunshine  falling  across  the 
plant  in  the  broad  window-sill  and  lighting  the 
open  cupboard  in  the  corner,  with  its  brilliant 
array  of  china  cups  and  jugs.  In  front  of  the 
large  old-fashioned  chimney  corner  stands  a  little 
round  table ;  and  probably  the  tenant  herself  is 
seated  by  it,  knitting  (sewing  I  should  have  said 
a  few  months  ago,  but  her  sight  is  failing),  and  is 
delighted  to  have  a  chat  with  a  visitor,  and  proud 
when  her  neat  little  home  is  admired.     There  is 
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much  kindliness  of  heart  in  these  hot-tempered 
Welsh  people.  It  was  a  real  joy  to  this  poor 
woman  to  give  away  a  blue-and- white  china  plate, 
which  she  said  was  one  of  the  first  china  €€  sets  " 
that  ever  came  into  Barmouth,  and  had  been 
brought  by  her  grandfather,  a  seaman ;  and  an 
old  pair  of  sugar-tongs  (age  being  the  test  of 
value  in  her  eyes)  which  had  belonged  to  her 
mother. 

But  the  most  interesting  tenant  of  St.  George's 
Cottages  was  M.  Auguste  Gruyard,  who,  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  visit  to  Barmouth,  was  living 
at  Rock  Terrace,  in  the  house  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Hewins,  the  artist  (whose  illustrations 
accompany  this  paper) .  M.  Guyard  was  a  remark- 
able man,  and  had  lived  an  eventful  life.  It  was 
a  strange  fate  which  brought  him  from  Paris, 
from  a  circle  of  literary  and  philosophical  friends, 
to  end  his  days  in  a  remote  Welsh  village, 
doctoring  his  poor  neighbours,  teaching  Welsh 
peasant  women  to  make  vegetable  soups,  and 
trying  by  experiments  to  discover  which  herbs 
and  trees  would  grow  best  in  his  rocky  mountain 
ground,   and    best   resist    the   storms    from    the 
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Atlantic   that    often    swept    across   his  terraced 
gardens. 

He  had  been  a  reformer,  an  experimenter,  a 
philanthropist,  all  his  life.  In  the  "  gentil  petit 
village  "  of  Frotey-lez-Vesoul,  where  he  was  born, 
he  had  tried  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  social  reform, 
and  to  establish  a  commune  modele,  which  in  con- 
ception  and  motive,  and  often  even  in  small 
details,  closely  resembled  the  ideal  Mr.  Ruskin 
set  before  himself  in  the  Guild  of  St.  George, 
many  years  later. 

M.  Guyard's  best-known  and  most  charming 
work,  "Lettres  aux  Gens  de  JTrotey,"  describes 
these  social  experiments.  Unfortunately,  they  met 
with  the  usual  fate  of  social  experiments.  Some- 
how the  world  has  a  trick  of  working  out  its  social 
evolution  in  its  own  blundering  way — not  in  the 
way  philanthropists  and  idealists  prescribe  for  it. 
M.  Guyard — who  was  an  educationalist  first  of 
all,  though  he  was  much  more — soon  roused  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  of  the  Eoman  Church,  and 
it  became  impossible  for  him  to  continue  the 
beneficent  work  he  had  begun,  in  face  of  the  im- 
placable  enmity  of    the    priesthood.     After  two 
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years'  labour,  during  which  brief  time  very 
remarkable  results  had  been  accomplished  towards 
the  formation  of  the  "model  commune/'  the 
opposition  of  the  priests  put  an  end  to  the  "(Euvre 
de  Frotey/'  from  which  he  had  hoped  so  much. 

M.  Guyard  was  intimate  with  all  the  eminent 
men  of  his  time  and  country.  Men  of  letters, 
poets,  painters,  politicians,  and  even  bishops 
formed  the  circle  of  his  associates ;  while  such 
men  as  Lamartine,  Alexandre  Dumas  (pore), 
Victor  Hugo,  Jerome,  Emile  Deschamps,  could  be 
counted  among  his  close  friends. 

His  daughter  remembers  being  taken  as  a 
child  to  see  Lamartine — on  his  weekly  reception 
day.  He  was  then  an  invalid,  and  was  lying  on  a 
couch,  surrounded  by  numerous  cats,  and  seven  or 
eight  greyhounds  of  all  sizes.  The  fact  that  most 
impressed  the  child  about  the  great  man  was  that 
he  had  most  beautiful  white  hands. 

Love  of  animals  has  almost  invariably  been 
a  characteristic  of  notable  men.  When  Victor 
Hugo  went  into  exile  he  left  to  the  tender  care 
of  M.  and  Mme.  Guyard  his  well-beloved  white 
Persian  cat,  which  they  treasured  for  many  years — 
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M.  Guyard,  as  will  be  seen,  having  a  remarkable 
power  of  sympathising  with  and  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  animals. 

It  was  not  only  in  his  own  country  that  M. 
Guyard  was  known  and  appreciated  by  those  whose 
appreciation  is  worth  having.  When  living  at  Bar- 
mouth he  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
Dean  Stanley  and  Lady  Augusta.  Dean  Stanley 
was  greatly  interested  in  many  of  his  ideas ;  and 
though  the  two  men  never  met,  frequent  letters 
passed  between  them  up  to  the  time  of  the  Dean's 
death. 

Being  so  widely  known,  and  having  so  many 
influential  friends  in  the  highest  circles  of  Parisian 
life,  it  seems  strange  that  M.  Guyard's  enlightened 
and  philanthropic  work  failed  to  reap  the  rewards 
which  France  is  so  ready  to  bestow  upon  her 
public-spirited  sons.  But  the  air  was  full  of 
troubles.  Educational  movements  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  both  Church  and  State. 
Napoleon  III.  was  no  friend  to  "  model  com- 
munes "  and  Utopian  dreamers ;  and  then,  as  ever, 
funds  were  required  to  reform  ever  so  small  a 
corner  of  the  world.     In  1865  M.  Guyard  seems  to 
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have  been  compelled  to  give  up  active  work  for 
Frotey ;  and  in  1870  the  war  between  France  and 
Germany  broke  out.  When  Paris  was  besieged 
the  women  and  old  people  were  requested  to  leave 
the  city  if  possible,  and  M.  Gruyard  and  his 
daughters  came  to  England.  The  cottage  at  Bar- 
mouth, No.  2,  Rock  Terrace,  was  offered  to  him 
by  the  late  Gr.  T.  Talbot,  Esq.,  as  a  temporary 
refuge,  and  gladly  accepted ;  and  there  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1882. 

M.  Gruyard,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  true  phil- 
osopher, quickly  adapted  himself  to  his  new 
environment.  He  knew  scarcely  any  English,  but 
soon  established  pleasant  relations  with  his  neigh- 
bours, and  is  still  gratefully  remembered  for  his 
kindness  and  skill  in  cases  of  illness — medicine 
being  one  of  his  many  hobbies. 

Behind  the  narrow  terrace  where  the  two  best 
cottages  belonging  to  the  Guild  stand  looking  out 
seawards  over  chimney-pots  and  roofs,  rise  a  series 
of  tiny  terraced  gardens,  connected  by  steps  cut  in 
the  rock  or  built  of  rough  stones,  from  one  level 
to  another.  To  cultivate  these  gardens  soon 
became  the  chief  occupation  and   delight  of  the 
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old  exile.  Day  by  day  his  tall,  thin  figure  could 
be  seen,  clad  in  a  long  grey  coat,  with  a  red  fez 
upon  his  white  hair,  as  he  climbed  the  steep  steps 
from  one  terrace  to  another,  accompanied  by  his 
devoted  dog  "  Cara  " — a  lovely,  gentle  creature  of 
the  collie  tribe,  with  long  brown-and-white  hair, 
small  in  size,  of  a  loving  nature  and  marvellous 
intelligence.  So  great  was  the  affection  between 
master  and  dog,  that  M.  Guyard's  daughters — 
who  had  left  home — used  to  speak  of  "  their 
sister  Cara "  as  the  favourite.  M.  Guyard  had 
a  wonderful  gift  for  taming  animals.  One  summer 
he  had  tamed  a  hawk  and  a  jackdaw.  They  used 
to  roost  together  at  night  on  a  perch  he  had  fixed 
up  inside  his  bedroom  window,  and  fly  about 
during  the  day.  When  he  went  out  and  clapped 
his  hands  they  would  quickly  answer  the  signal. 

It  was  wonderful  what  the  skill  and  industry 
of  the  philosopher-gardener  produced  out  of  the 
various  little  plots  of  ground  under  his  care. 
Vegetables  never  failed,  in  plenty,  all  the  year 
round.  Willows  still  wave  their  graceful  branches 
where  he  planted  them  on  ledges  of  the  mountain- 
side ;  here  and  there  a  little  copse  of  thorn  and 
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birch  trees  relieves  the  bare  rock  ;  patches  of  wild 
strawberry  and  beds  of  sweet  violets  show  traces 
of  his  handiwork.  The  illustrations  will  give  a 
better  idea  than  it  is  possible  to  convey  in  words, 
of  the  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  had 
to  work. 

His  knowledge  of  the  herbs  of  the  field  was  as 
that  of  Solomon.  One  knew  that  if  any  question 
arose  about  plant  or  animal,  geological  formation 
or  historical  events — theological,  physiological,  or 
etymological  dispute — it  might  be  referred  to  him 
for  settlement.  It  has  never  chanced  to  me  to 
meet  any  one  possessed  of  such  varied  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge.  He  was  a  born  teacher,  too, 
and  was  patient  and  gentle  with  the  ignorant.  The 
good  of  humanity  was  his  ideal,  and  he  never  lost 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  deep  convictions  to  spread 
which  he  had  given  the  best  of  his  life. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  when  Mr, 
Euskin  visited  the  newly-acquired  property  of 
St.  George,  the  French  philosopher  and  philan- 
thropist won  his  heart.  The  two  had  much  in 
common ;  belief  in  the  high  destiny  of  mankind ; 
the    generous    enthusiams    and   aspirations    that 
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prompt  to  self-devotion ;  and,  above  all,  the  prac- 
tical conviction  that  in  flying  from  cities  and 
luxurious  lives,  and  in  leading  laborious  days  com- 
bined with  the  education  of  heart  and  mind,  the 
perfect  way  was  to  be  found. 

"  These  things  which  I  am  but  now  discovering 
and  trying  to  teach,  you  knew  and  taught  when  I 
was  a  child,"  exclaimed  the  Master,  happy  to  find 
in  one  of  his  new  tenants  a  sympathetic  and  ap- 
preciative admirer.  When  Mr.  Ruskin  was  leaving 
Barmouth  it  happened  that  M.  Guyard  was  ill  in 
bed,  and  he  was  asked  to  go  to  the  bedroom  to  bid 
farewell.  After  some  talk,  they  parted,  the 
English  Professor  affectionately  bending  down  to 
kiss  the  French  Reformer — akin  in  soul,  though  so 
far  apart  in  circumstance,  these  two  men,  who  never 
met  again. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Ruskin  was  struck  down  by 
illness,  and  never  took  any  further  practical  steps 
towards  carrying  out  his  schemes  of  social  reform* 
But  M.  Guyard  lived  his  theory  in  daily  practice, 
working  with  his  hands  to  enrich  and  beautify  the 
earth ;  teaching  whenever  or  wherever  he  could, 
and  setting  forth  the  true  philosophic  life.     He  did 
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not  return  to  Paris  except  to  bring  away  his  be- 
longings; and  after  some  years  obtained  a  pro- 
mise that  when  his  work  was  over  he  might  be  laid 
in  a  spot  he  had  chosen  on  the  mountain,  enclosed 
by  Mrs.  Talbot's  boundary  wall,  150  feet  above  his 
little  house.  From  this  spot  one  looks  down  over 
the  steep,  half -wild  gardens,  where  he  had  toiled, 
far  away  to  the  wide  stretch  of  sea — to  the  long 
level  headland  of  Llwyngwril — to  the  all-embracing 
sky — typical,  he  may  have  thought,  of  his  labori- 
ous life  swallowed  up  in  the  vastness  of  eternity. 
And  when  the  time  came,  hither  he  was  carried 
one  summer's  day,  up  the  difficult  hillside — the 
little  procession  only  able  to  walk  one  by  one  along 
the  narrow  path.  A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  had  been  his  pupil  willingly  con- 
ducted the  simple  service,  and  a  small  group  of 
villagers  and  strangers,  gathered  upon  the  open 
mountain  above  the  enclosed  ground,  looked  down 
upon  the  scene  as  the  mourners  laid  him  "  in  sure 
and  certain  hope  "  in  the  grave  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Huge  blocks  of  stone  were  afterwards 
placed  upon  the  grave,  and  over  them  grow 
trailing  ivy,  periwinkle,  and  cotoneaster,  tended 
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by  friendly  hands.  At  the  head  of  the  grave,  on  a 
stone,  are  inscribed  under  his  name  and  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death,  the  following  lines  which 
he  dictated  for  this  purpose  to  his  daughter  the 
day  before  his  death : 

"  Ci-git  un  Semeur  qui 
Sema  jusqu'au  tombeau 
Le  Yrai,  le  Bien,  le  Beau 
Avec  Idolatrie 
Atravers  mille  combats 
De  la  plume  et  des  bras. 
Tels  travaux  en  ce  monde 
Ne  se  compensent  pas." 

A  thorn  hedge,  blown  out  of  shape  by  the  rough 
winds  from  the  sea,  protects  the  headstone,  and 
beyond  spread  sea  and  sky. 

Looking  landwards,  a  magnificent  crag  of  hoary, 
heather-clad  rock  rises  immediately  outside  the 
wall,  and  all  round  break  away  the  fine  moun- 
tain masses,  as  grand  in  their  way  as  the  wide 
seascape. 

Nowhere  could  a  great  soul  feel  more  in  har- 
mony with  Nature.  Low-growing  willows  and 
birches,  planted  by  his  own  hand,  make  a  little 
shelter  about  the  exile's  grave,  and  beneath  them, 
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in  spring-time,  all  the  ground  is  starred  with 
daffodils  and  primroses ;  later,  with  wild  straw- 
berry blossom  and  the  blue  dog-violet ;  while  later 
still,  the  heather  bursts  into  purple  bloom,  the 
blackberries  hang  in  clusters  against  the  old  stone 
wall,  and  the  bramble  leaves  burn  scarlet  and 
gold  in  the  autumn  sunshine. 

"  Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects  ; 
Loftily  lying, 
Leave  him — still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 
Living  and  dying." 

And  as  we  stand  by  the  grave  of  one  who  was 
well  content  to  be  laid  in  foreign  earth,  the 
truth  is  borne  to  us  on  the  voice  of  sea  and  wind 
— that  all  who  love  their  fellow-creatures  are 
linked  in  one  bond,  stronger  than  that  of  creed 
and  race ;  and  the  belief  is  strengthened  that  no 
generous  impulse — either  of  him  who  undertook  to 
change  a  French  village  into  a  commune  modele,  or 
of  the  Master  of  St.  George's  Guild,  who  hoped  to 
save  England  by  an  ideal  scheme  of  social  life — is 
fruitless  in  the  final  sum  of  things. 


WRITTEN    FOR    MR.    RUSKIN'S 
LAST    BIRTHDAY, 

February  8,    1899. 

[Reprinted  from  the  "  Liverpool  Daily  Post."] 

All  who  love  English  literature,  and  all  who 
reverence  noble  life  and  lofty  character,  are 
thinking  with  gratitude  and  tenderness  of  the  old 
man  who  yesterday,  in  his  quiet,  beautiful  home 
beneath  the  Coniston  Fells,  entered  upon  his 
eighty-first  year.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  the  last  of 
the  giants  of  the  Victorian  Era,  he  lingers  still, 
waiting  placidly  for  the  summons  to  join  his  com- 
peers. After  a  strenuous  life,  a  life  of  suffer- 
ing and  endurance,  as  well  as  of  brilliant  success 
and  intense  enjoyment,  he  waits  amid  the  loveli- 
ness he  has  done  so  much  to  make  others  see, 
surrounded  by  those  who  love  him  best;  gently 
tended  and  guarded,  and  looked  upon  by  all  the 
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civilised  world  as  already  one  of  the  Immortals  in 
the  ranks  of  England's  great  men. 

It  is  twenty-six  years  this  month  since  it  was 
first  my  privilege  to  see  Mr.  Euskin.  He  was 
then  in  the  full  energy  of  his  career  as  Slade 
Professor  at  Oxford ;  and  at  the  same  time 
writing  the  monthly  "  Letters  to  the  Working 
Men  of  England/'  which  he  called  "  Fors  Clavi- 
gera."  More  amazing  addresses  to  working  men 
were  surely  never  penned.  Full  of  economic 
theories  which  the  most  recent  economists  are 
to-day  quoting  with  approval,  but  which  were 
at  the  time  ridiculed;  written  in  an  apparently 
careless — though  really  most  carefully  studied — 
style;  at  one  moment  provoking  by  paradoxes, 
at  the  next  dazzling  by  brilliancy  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  expression — the  series  of  Letters  called 
"  Fors  Clavigera  "  is  one  of  his  most  character- 
istic works.  Among  many  other  young  people,  I  had 
been  fascinated  by  the  personality  revealed  in  all 
the  writings  of  John  Euskin,  and  at  last,  when, 
in  "Fors  Clavigera,"  he  appealed  to  the  outside 
public  to  join  him  in  founding  a  guild  to  put  his 
socio-economic  theories  into  practice,  I  became  an 
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enthusiastic  follower  of  "  the  Master. "  And  then, 
to  my  joy,  he  said  he  would  come  and  see  me  on 
his  way  from  Oxford  to  Brantwood.  The  visit 
was  put  off  once  or  twice,  but  at  last  the  day 
came,  the  evening  came,  the  hour  came,  and  he 
drove  up  to  the  door.  It  was  growing  dusk,  but 
there  was  a  bright  fire  burning  ;  and  as  the  slight, 
stooping  figure  came  towards  me  with  both  hands 
out,  and  my  first  glance  rested  on  the  curious, 
eager  face,  with  large  mouth  and  bushy  eyebrows, 
my  heart  sank.  For  the  first  moment  I  was 
startled.  Could  this  be  my  hero  ?  "  Is  it  really 
you  ? "  I  said,  with  a  little  gasp.  "  Yes,  it's 
myself  entirely,"  was  the  answer,  with  an  amused 
laugh.  Then  when  he  had  talked  and  talked — 
when  I  had  seen  the  flash  of  those  deep-set,  steel- 
blue  eyes,  which  seemed  to  look  through  and 
through  one,  and  the  radiance  of  the  smile,  and 
the  ever-changing  play  of  expression,  I  thought 
his  face  fascinating  in  its  strange  power  and 
charm.  Somehow,  I  had  expected  quick,  decisive 
speech — quick,  impatient  movements.  Instead,  the 
words  came  slowly  and  deliberately ;  the  move- 
ments were  slow  and  quiet.     "I  am  not  a  good 
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talker,"  he  said.  But  no  one  else  would  say  so 
who  had  ever  listened  to  him.  He  would  tell  an 
anecdote  of  some  difficulty  he  had  got  into,  and 
laugh  at  himself  in  an  almost  boyish  manner — or 
at  me,  as  the  case  might  be.  Once,  I  remember,  I 
complained  that  I  had  never  been  abroad,  and 
wanted  to  travel.  "  It  would  spoil  you  if  you  did," 
he  said,  gently.  "  Then  I  would  like  to  be 
spoiled,"  said  I ;  and  he  answered,  "  Yes,  I  knew 
you  would  say  so,"  with  that  merry  laugh  which 
was  so  delightful.  He  was  very  eager  about  a 
meeting  which  had  taken  place  the  evening 
before  in  his  rooms  at  Corpus,  when  u  some  of  the 
best,"  he  said,  of  the  undergraduates  had  decided 
to  mend  a  bit  of  road  at  Hinksey  under  his 
directions.  "  The  Hinksey  diggers,"  they  were 
called  long  afterwards ;  and  as,  in  truth,  neither 
they  nor  "  the  Master  "  knew  anything  about  road- 
making,  the  result  of  their  well-meant  labours  was 
not  a  success.  But  he  spoke  of  it  with  glee ;  and 
one  of  the  "  diggers  "  has  since  told  me  what  de- 
lightful breakfasts  they  used  to  have  with  Euskin 
after  an  hour's  spade-work  on  the  road-making. 
Once,  too,  during  that  evening's  talk  he  told  me 
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of  a  great  private  sorrow  that  had  befallen  him ; 
and  I  have  never  before  or  since  seen  a  human 
countenance  express  such  intense  mental  anguish. 
The  remembrance  of  it  has  often  come  before  me 
when  thinking  of  his  sensitive  organisation^  and 
of  all  the  jars  and  pricks  he  has  been  fated  to 
endure  in  this  rough  work-a-day  world. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  the  delicate  brain 
machinery  has  been  at  times  unstrung,  but  that  it 
has  borne  at  all  the  strain  of  eighty  years.  The 
last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Buskin  was  one  day  last 
summer,  and  I  noted  with  thankfulness  that  he 
was  brighter  and  happier  than  on  many  recent 
visits.  The  contrast  between  the  first  and  the  last 
times  on  which  I  saw  him  is  indeed  a  sad  one  ;  and 
yet  not  all  sad.  The  bright  glance  is  dimmed ;  the 
hearty  laugh  is  silent ;  he  talks  in  so  subdued  a 
tone  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  follow.  But 
there  is  still  sweetness  in  the  smile  and  light  in 
the  eyes,  and  a  calm  in  attitude  and  expression 
which  seems  to  say  that  he  has  reached  that  height 
which  he  once  thus  described  in  a  letter  to  me : — 
"Keep  yourself  ready  to  accept  gladly  all  good, 
and  resist  quietly  all  evil ;  and  be  alike  above  hope 
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and  fear."  In  his  own  old  study  at  Brantwood  he 
sits  by  the  window.  Beyond  the  garden  gleams 
the  lake,  and  beyond  the  lake  rise  the  slopes  of  the 
Coniston  Old  Man,  which  he  has  watched  at  dawn 
and  at  sunset,  in  cloud  and  in  sunshine,  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  Around  him  are  the  books  he  has 
loved,  and  the  books  he  has  written  for  us  to  love. 
On  the  walls  hang  some  of  the  choicest  works  of 
the  great  painter  he  taught  the  world  to  appre- 
ciate ;  and  over  the  mantelpiece  a  lovely  example 
of  Luca  Delia  Eobbia's  charming  art.  On  that 
sunny  summer's  day  when  I  last  saw  him  his 
study  table  was  laden  with  delicate  flowers  from 
the  garden,  and  the  woods,  and  the  greenhouse. 
He  was  smiling  happily  over  the  book  he  was 
reading  when  we  went  in  to  see  him.  It  was 
"Cranford,"  the  ever  fresh,  and  he  spoke  of  it 
with  warm  admiration. 

But  there  was  a  note  of  sadness  in  the  room. 
On  a  table  opposite  Mr.  Euskin  stood  a  large  and 
beautiful  photograph  of  the  portrait  of  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones  painted  by  his  son,  with  a  jar  of  white 
roses  beside  it,  and  the  old  man's  gaze  rested  long 
and  lovingly  upon  the  features  of  his  friend.     They 
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were  kindred  souls,  these  two,  surely — the  author 
of  the  most  poetical  art  critiques  and  the  painter 
of  the  most  poetical  pictures  ever  given  to  the 
world.  Perhaps,  indeed,  without  the  influence  of 
"  Modern  Painters  "  the  art  of  Burne-Jones  would 
have  been  of  quite  a  different  type.  We  do  not 
realise  yet  what  that  influence  has  been,  not  only 
upon  art,  but  upon  the  whole  course  of  modern 
thought — upon  religion  and  ethics,  upon  political 
economy  and  social  science.  And  he,  probably, 
knows  it  least  of  all,  as  he  sits  apart  from  the 
throng,  ministered  to  by  the  loving  woman  whom 
his  eyes  follow  with  delight  when  she  joins  us  in 
his  study — and  receiving,  scarcely  heeding  it  at  all, 
the  homage  of  Europe  and  America. 

He  will  write  no  more ;  the  golden  pen  is  laid 
aside  for  ever.  But  to  know  that  he  is  still  among 
us  is  to  make  the  world  a  richer  place ;  and  we 
know  that  he  is  still  ready  "  to  resist  quietly  all 
evil."  Only  last  August  he  signed  his  name  to  a 
petition  against  the  construction  of  a  light  railway 
which  would  have  utterly  destroyed  the  famous 
Pass  of  Aberglaslyn,  in  North  Wales.  For  he  still 
cares  for  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report ;  he 
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still  rejoices  in  every  effort  made  to  bring  about 
simpler  and  nobler  methods  of  life ;  and  still 
encourages  by  his  word  of  praise  any  bit  of  work 
which  is  honest  and  right  in  spirit,  even  though  it 
fail  of  perfection.  And  still  his  old  friends  love 
him,  and  all  England  is  proud  of  him,  and  wishes 
him  with  earnest  affection,  "  Many  happy  returns 
of  the  day." 
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